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words of which twenty-six tell us facts that needed no further record 
than the one Mr. Romier's industry found in the private letters he cites 
from the archives of Naples, Modena, and Sienna. The main lines of 
his brilliant narrative would come out more strongly if he suppressed 
these details, which have a perfectly legitimate place in correspondence, 
are admissible sparingly in biography, but really are hardly worthy of 
record in the history of so weighty a matter as the " Political Origins 
of the Wars of Religion ". 

All differences of opinion on separate points aside, it is evident Mr. 
Romier has made known a large mass of new and valuable material and 
produced a book which every student of the reign of Henry II. must 
read. 

Paul van Dyke. 

Lollardy and the Reformation in England: an Historical Survey. 

By James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Edited by William 

Hunt, M.A., D.Litt. Volume IV. (London: Macmillan and 

Company. 191 3. Pp. xiv, 422.) 

When Dr. Gairdner began, at the age of seventy-seven, to write his 
history of Lollardy and the Reformation in England, it was his intention 
to carry the story down to the excommunication of Elizabeth in 1570, 
as the event marking the final separation of the Church of England from 
Rome. Had he adhered to the dimensions adopted for the first two 
volumes, it is possible that his aim might have been accomplished; but 
from the very outset the work grew under his hand to such an extent 
that he realized, some time before the close of his life, that his magnum 
opus would inevitably remain unfinished. He lived to see the publica- 
tion of the third volume, which covers the entire reign of Edward VI. ; 
the fourth, which lies before us, and which treats only of the first year 
of the reign of Mary, was left in manuscript, in an unfinished state, 
when death overtook him on November 4, 1912. In fulfillment of a 
promise made several years before, his friend, Dr. William Hunt, has 
now revised, amplified, and published this manuscript, thus bringing the 
story to an end with the marriage of Philip and Mary. It will be evi- 
dent to every reader that the work of the editor has been one of unusual 
difficulty. Fairness to Dr. Gairdner demanded the preservation, with 
religious care, of the exact import of every sentence that he wrote; on 
the other hand, a number of verbal alterations, and the excision of 
passages more or less repeated, were necessitated by the fact that the 
author's powers were clearly failing at the time that the manuscript 
was composed. These two laborious, and at times almost incongruous, 
duties, Dr. Hunt has performed with the utmost skill and success ; when- 
ever addition or alteration has been necessary he has been careful to dis- 
tinguish between Dr. Gairdner's words and his own, by the use of square 
brackets. Clearly the work of the editor has been a labor of love, and 
the manner of its accomplishment is a truly beautiful tribute to the 
depth and power of scholarly solidarity and friendship. 
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The accuracy and range of Dr. Gairdner's knowledge of the sources, 
as well as the strong clerical bias with which all his later works were 
tinged, are too well known to need further emphasis here. 1 It is pleasant 
to be able to testify that in the present volume, the first rather than the 
second of these two characteristics is on the whole the more prominent. 
Whether it is due to the fact that with the reign of Mary the party with 
which he sympathized is in power; or to the moderating influence of 
Dr. Hunt's editorial labors, or to the fact that increasing age brought 
with it increasing charity of judgment — it is certain that in the present 
volume the author does not give the impression of being possessed with 
the same overpowering desire to vilify heresy and heretics, which dis- 
figured certain portions of its predecessors. Not that the reader is left 
in any doubt as to where Dr. Gairdner's sympathies lie: but other things 
are not sacrificed to the expression of them : one feels that one is perus- 
ing here, not a piece of special pleading, but a careful, detailed story of a 
most complicated year, by a recognized master, whose opinion, even if 
one cannot agree with it, always demands careful and respectful con- 
sideration. The theory of the continuity of heresy, which loomed so 
large in the earlier pages of the book, is suffered to fall into the back- 
ground here : the aim of the author seems rather to have been to empha- 
size the indubitable virtues of Queen Mary and her adherents, than to 
objurgate Foxe and his heroes. In cases where there is doubt as to 
whether religious or political considerations have been the determining 
factors, Dr. Gairdner is certainly not always convincing; he tends always 
to over-emphasize the one when Catholic acts are concerned, but reverses 
the process when judging the deeds of the Protestants. But even in 
this respect, the present volume is an improvement on the predecessors. 
In this connection it is worth while to call attention to a foot-note ap- 
pended by the editor to an excerpt from Dr. Gairdner's earlier work — 
The English Church in the Sixteenth Century (1903), which Dr. Hunt 
has borrowed to form the final paragraph of the present volume. In 
the passage in question Dr. Gairdner spoke of the marriage of Philip 
and Mary as a "political marriage entered into on both sides from a 
desire to bring an erring nation back into the unity of Christendom ". 
And Dr. Hunt comments editorially: "Dr. Gairdner would not have 
written thus in 1912: as this volume shows, he had then come to see 
that on the Emperor's side the security of the Netherlands was a far 
more powerful motive than desire for the re-conversion of England." 

Lastly, the present volume has a very considerable advantage over 
its predecessors, in that it covers a much smaller field, and is therefore 
far more minute and detailed. The story of the first year of Queen 
Mary's reign will probably never be told again with greater thorough- 
ness. The fact that the earlier installments of Dr. Gairdner's book 
were written, not only from a somewhat similar standpoint, but also on a 
similar scale to that of Dixon's History of the Church of England, 

1 Cf. the notices of the previous volumes of the present work in vol. XIV., 
PP- 573-574 and vol. XVII., pp. 366-367 of this journal. 
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militated seriously against their value and originality; but here the 
proportions are very different, and the author's unrivalled knowledge of 
the sources has a far more favorable opportunity to display itself. Dr. 
Gairdner's name will live for many years as a model for archivists and 
annalists. It is safe to say that the fourth volume of Lollardy and the 
Reformation of England will leave his reputation as an historian at a 
higher point than did its predecessors. 

Roger Bigelow Merriman. 

The Archbishops of St. Andrews. By John Herkless, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. Andrews, and 
Robert Kerr Hannay. Volume IV. (Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood and Sons. 1913. Pp. 252.) 
This history of the archbishops of St. Andrews continues on its 
course with true Scottish steadiness. The present volume, the fourth, 
consists of a life of David Beaton. He was the only Scottish ecclesiastic 
to attain the coveted rank of cardinal and may in this sense be accounted 
the most conspicuous of the great Scottish churchmen. But even he 
owed his dignity less to his own services than to the exigencies of poli- 
tics. He became a cardinal in 1538. A few years earlier Henry VIII. 
of England had defied the pope. It was important to hold Scotland to 
the cause of Rome and Beaton was made a cardinal that the Scottish 
Church might have rank and authority to strengthen it against disin- 
tegrating influences from England. 

Beaton himself played steadily the game of the see of Rome and 
carried out the policy of crushing pitilessly the Reformation movement. 
He coerced opinion, persecuted preachers, burnt heretics. But he was 
pitted against a John Knox and he found his path thorny. The Scottish 
history of the time is a complex record of inglorious intrigue. England 
threw her influence against the court and church party in Scotland 
while France supported them. England warred on Scotland and the 
crushing defeat at Solway Moss in which King James of Scotland lost 
his life might well have led to a triumph of English influence. 

But the Scots are a stiff-necked people. The marriage of the young 
Queen Mary to Henry VIII. 's son Edward would have united the two 
crowns. But this the Scots would not have. Beaton was the real ruler 
of Scotland at this juncture and, for good or ill, he defeated English 
plans and threw Scotland more than ever into the arms of France. 
Present-day visitors to the little university city of St. Andrews are 
shown the grey ruins of the old castle perched on rocks at whose base 
the waters of the North Sea beat in almost ceaseless unrest. The castle 
was the scene of one of the great tragic events in Scottish history. 
Here on a May day in 1547 Beaton was murdered by conspirators whose 
motive was revenge for the burning of the Protestant, George Wishart. 
John Knox records the details of the murder with something like a glow 
of enthusiasm. It was out of these stern passions that Scotland's in- 
tolerant Presbyterianism was born. 



